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PHOTOGRAPHY IN VENEZUELA. 

O UR well-known contributor Mr. John 
L. Gihon, is now in bu siness away 
down among the gold mines of Venezuela. 
From a private letter from him we cull some 
interesting matter as to the manners and 
customs of those remote regions, and the 
difficulties in the way of travelling and of 
transporting goods over the unbroken coun¬ 
try. The goods are first shipped from here, 
by brig or barque, to Port of Spain, Trini¬ 
dad ; from thence they are sent up the 
river to a landing-place, where they are 
slung over the backs of the tiny mules of that 
country (and for this reason everything has 
to be packed in as small compass as possible). 
Then begins the long, tedious, overland jour¬ 
ney over level plains, through the dense tropi¬ 
cal forests, winding along the precipitous 
sides of barren mountains, or following up 
the stony bed of some dried-up river; travcl- 
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ling by day, and camping out by night, for 
a distance of two hundred miles; and ut 
last, after long delays, generally about two 
months, the anxiously-looked-for mule-train 
reuches its destination. Then, with what 
eager hands are the mail-hags opened, and 
how gladly the much-wished-for home news 
and letters from dear ones are received and 
read ; the goods, how carefully they are un¬ 
packed, and closely examined to see whether 
everything has come, and if in safety and 
good order. 

To the photographer, the little bottles and 
packages of chemicals are more precious 
than gold to the miser ; for he fully realizes 
what it is to need, and he unable to supply 
the necessity, except after a long, long delay. 

Mr. Gihon’s customers are chiefly mer¬ 
chants and miners, two widely differing 
classes ; the one composed of the elite of t/ieir 
society, and the other the veriest under-stra¬ 
ta ; however, he says, though rough and un¬ 
couth, the miners are generally honest; and 
he is doing a pretty good business among 
them. 

Me tells many peculiar and amusing anec¬ 
dotes of his experience, one of which we will 
record. It is of the manner in which the 
owners of the mines secure themselves 
against any dishonesty among the minors. 

“At the close of the eight-hour day’s work 
the Unger- and toe-nails of all the men are 
scraped , their hands and arms are very 
thoroughly washed, and even their ears are 
examined, to prevent them from carrying 
away any part of the precious dust and ore.” 

Gold is, indeed, a mighty loadstone, and 
all powerful to draw men into remote re¬ 
gions, surrounded by dangers and difficul¬ 
ties, cut off from the society of home and 
friends, and to keep them there until they 
either make a fortuno’or die in the attempt. 

Photography, with its usual perseverance, 
has pushed itself into almost every place 
where the foot of man has trod ; and wo can 
sit in our cheerful parlors and examine the 
products of the camera, comparing a view 
in Japan with one of the wilds of South 
America, and trace a family likeness between 
a group of Patagonians and of Hottentots. 

Mr. Gihon seems to he doing well, and wo 
wish him all success in his adventurous un¬ 
dertaking. 
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